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ROSSINI AND AUBER. 



The two grand-masters of musical art in 
Paris pursue a completely opposite mode of 
life. While Rossini enjoys Ms day by pass- 
ing it in Olympian repose, Auber requires 
constant activity. The fprmer avoids every 
kind of exertion as something that ,would 
wear out the machinery of his existence; the 
latter, on the contrary, seems to 'fear that in- 
dolence would cause the works to grow rusty 
and stop. Rossini, a refined symbol of the 
Italian dolce far niente, keeps at a distance 
the world, with all its enjoyments as weli as 
all its serious affairs, and nothing can surpass 
the repose of his life in town except that of 
his life at his country-house.,. Auber, who is 
the incorporation- of > French restlessness, 
would, on the contrary, die, were Tie hot to 
come constantly into contact with society; 
even during the heat of summer, the bustle 
of Par.s possesses a greater charm for him 
than the idyllic monotony of a' rural life. 
Auber is eighty-five years old; we cannot 
well suppose that at such an age, his activity 
can be attended with any great advantage to 
art, but it is in itself a phenomenon. The 
gray-haired master retires to bed at one 
o'clock in the morning, and gets up regularly 
at five. A cup of tea for breakfast has to 
constitute all his nourishment till about seven 
in the evening, when he plays his part va- 
liantly at a solid and set dinner. It is rarely 
that he can stay at home later than nine 
o'clock in the morning. He goes to the Con- 
servatory, to the. Senate, or to the Institute; 
loung s on the boulevards, or takes a car- 
riage-drive. In his own house, Auber does 
not see so much company as Rossini, though 
his brilliant circumstances would render the 
duties of hospitality easy for him. Is this 
because he is not married ? Yet there is an 
elegant and stately lady to whom people pay 
almost the honors due to the mistress of tlie J 
house. The composer of "Fra Diavola," 
who grew up in a feeling of admiration for 
the fair sex, and is still susceptible to their 
charms, could not exist without having 
females about him. Auber receives incom- 
parably fewer visits than Rossini. It is not 
every one who possesses the desire and the 
courage to visit a celebrated man before 
eight o'clock in the morning, especially when 
he is guarded by his household with fearful 
zealousness. The basis of the Auberian sys- 
tem ot fortifications is a weird-like old house- 
keeper, who has guarded the composer's 
street door in the Rue St. Georges for the 
last forty years, by' word and deed. This 
celebrated female demon looks upon every 
visit intended for her master as a personal 
insult to herself, and is capable of hurling, 
with outstretched arms, the affrighted stran- 
ger into the road. Fortunately, I enjoyed in' 
the course of four months, plenty of opportu- 
nities for closely observing Auber in his social 
character as well as his character as an artist 
and a man of business. 

It was near the termination of the Italian 
operatic season. Adelina Patti, who, in 'her 
elegant residence in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, did not lead so claustral a life as she 
did in 1863, in the Clostergasse, Vienna, gave 
her acquaintances a joyous farewell soiree. 
According to the custom of Paris and Lon- 
don, the evening party was preceded by a 
dinner offered to a mora restricted circle of 
friends. Besides some ladies living in the 
house, and friends of the hostess, Bagier, the 
manager of the Italian Opera; M; de Thai, 
.Russia 11 Councillor of State; Gustave Dore, 



the painter; and the famous horn-player, 
Vivier', occupied places at the table. Viv- 
ier V presence' is a well-known guarantee for 
good humor. Vivier enjoys everywhere the 
greatest popularity as an amusing compan- 
ion, maker of jokes, and teller of anecdotes. 
A genuine original, ' to-day the lion of a 
drawing-room, to-morrow a "Bohemian," he 
is'as much at home in the most sinoke-be- 
grimed public-house frequented by artists, as 
in' the saloons of the Emperor Napoleon. A 
German speech made by him toward the 
end of dinner, brought back vividly to my 
mind the similar talent ' of Alex. Baumann. 
Vivier, whose entire stock of. German was 
limited to the words " meine Herren," arose 
with a glass of champagne in his hand, and, 
with & gravity which convulsed his hearers, 
began pouring forth a flood of nonsehseV 
which no one understood, but which every 
one supposed to be German. The gests and 
modulations, too, of German speechifiera on 
festive occasions, were imitated with eminent 
comicality. The general feeling was worked 
up to such a pitch, of hilarity, that every 
fresh joke fell upon good ground. Such, for 
instance, was the case with the proposition 
to drive off at once (in the darkness of night) 
to Dbre's studio, for the purpose of seeing 
his new picture, "The Gaming-Tablg at 
Honiburg." Two fiacres were quickly en- 
gaged, and we drove off to the studio, which 
was situated close by in the Rue Bayard. 
The colossal genre picture in question, with 
nearly one hundred figures, life-size, which 
was destined to be, some weeks later, the 
principal attraction in the Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion/was standing still unfinished, in utter 
darkness. It was rather funny to see Dore, 
with a lamp in his hand, mount the scaffold- 
ing and light up the picture from the right, 
while his color-grinder, perched upon a lad- 
der, illuminated the left side. Dore, whose 
oleVe'^ illustrations .of "Don Quixote," 
"Dornroschen," and Dante's "Divina Corn- 
media," have long been known in Germany, 
is a neat young man, with very prepossess- 
ing features and manners — one of those gen- 
uinely French artistic beings who combine 
the fullest enjoyment of life with the most 
astonishing industry. He urged us to leave 
as soon as possible the half-darkness of his 
studio and return to the brilliantly-lighted 
drawing-room. This was already filled with 
a dazzling throng of beautiful women, popu- 
lar artists, and diplomatists glittering with 
orders. The celebrated vocalist, Grisi, had 
just entered with her three daughters, young 
girls as slim as fawns, with dark tresses, and 
eyes beaming with int lligence. They 
seated themselves near that dark centifolious 
rose, Carlotta Patti, and Marie Krebs, the 
German forget-me-not. The Marquis de 
Caiix, one of the stars in the world of fash- 
ionable young Parisians; had, as leader of 
the cotillon, just clapped his hands several 
times, when there was suddenly perceptible 
a slight movement at the door, toward which 
all,'eyes were turned, and a little old gentle- 
man advanced through the rows of guests, 
who respectfully made way for him. The 
young mistress of the house, with all the 
natural magic peculiar to her, hastened to 
meet him. This latest of all her guests, in 
faultless patent leather boots and white 
cravat, with the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor in his button-hole, and his opera-hat 
under his arm, was Auber. Having greeted 
with great politeness the members of the 
family, he stood looking at the dancing a full 
hour.- He then- entered into several short 



conversation's, right and left, tilT two hand- 
some women compelled the gallant maestro 
to seat himself near them on the sofa. That 
a man of the age of eighty-five can make up 
his mind several times a week to relinquish 
about ten o'clock in the evening, his com- 
fortable arm-chair, dress, and deliver him- 
self over to the pressure and hustling of a 
large party — this is something that astounds 
me more than " La Muette di Portici. " The 
papers may well continue to honor him with 
the stereotyped surnames of "ever-blooming 
youth," "youthful patriarch," and so on, 
only the reader must not suppose from these 
expressions that there is aught like foppery 
or undue desire to please about the com- 
poser. Such a supposition would be an act 
of deep injustice. No one can behave with 
greater seriousness and simplicity than 
Auber. The love of jokes, and the ever- 
playful humor of Rossini, are quite foreign 
to him, and even still more so the affectation 
and coquetry of a would-be young man, like 
A. W. Schlegel. His sharp glance, shooting 
out from beneath his thick eyebrows, as 
though from a bush, imparts even- a certain 
amount of gloom to Auber's seriousness. 
Just as Rossini is open and loquacious, 
Auber is close, chary of his words, and. formal. 
He is seldom seen to smile, except, perhaps, 
when conversing with ladies. I saw him, 
never tired, at the magnificent parties given 
by the Emperor to Marshall Vaillant, and 
by the ministers MM. Rouher and Forcade; 
at the distribution of prizes of the Exposi- 
tion; and, lastly, over and over again at the 
opera. He seldom was absent from the 
Italians whenever Patti sang, for he considers 
her the ; rat living operatic singer. He used 
to be seen in the second row of st .Is, ap- 
plauding enthusiastically; tor her -ewuit 
benefit he ordered a splendid nosegay .iom 
Nice. When one of his own operas is 1 tr- 
formed, he never apiiears in front of the 
house, but is fond of going behind the 
scenes. 

One of the few opinions I ever heard 
Auber express on his art, afforded evidence 
of his having studied, and of his esteeming, 
Gluck's music. Gevaert had just informed 
him that he was preparing Gluck's "Armida" 
lor the grand opera. Auber praised the 
selection of this work, which he prefers to 
"Alceste," and immediately cited the most 
prominent pieces of it. " But," he added, 
with animation, "how much has the author 
of the book, also, done ! What verses, and 
what situations ! Gluck is to be envied for 
such a libretto .'" Is not this praise bestowed 
upon the author of the book — Quinault — this 
envying laudation of a libretto two hundred 
years old, characteristic of a French com- 
poser ? 
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PROFITS OF AUTHORSHIP. 



Authorship is, now-a-days, a source of 
profit when pursued industriously by those 
who thoroughly understand it. Charles 
Dickens has probably received a half million 
for his works, and his income is about seventy 
thousand dollars per year. But he is a per- 
fect man of business, owns allhis books, and 
has them manufactured for himself, although 
he sells them through Chapman & Hall, to 
whom he allows a percentage. Mrs. Stowe, 
for " Uncle Tom," netted a small fortune. 

The emoluments of Cooper, Irving, and 
men of like ra.k, were considerable; even 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and Mrs. Soutnworth 
have accumulated fortunes ; and the author's 



